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HIGHLIGHTS 


•  Experiments  conducted  to  understand  droplet  behavior  in  a  trapezoid  gas  channel. 

•  At  lower  air  velocities  droplet  showed  corner  filling  and  non-filling  behavior. 

•  At  higher  air  velocities  the  droplet  slid  off  from  the  GDL  without  touching  the  channel  walls. 

•  Developed  model  to  predict  minimum  velocity  required  to  remove  droplet  from  channel. 

•  Model  extended  to  predict  AP  required  for  corner  filling  and  non-filling  cases. 
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Ex  situ  experiments  were  conducted  to  study  water  droplet  dynamics  in  Proton  Exchange  Membrane  Fuel 
Cell  (PEMFC)  gas  channels  with  different  trapezoid  channel  open  angles  and  GDL  materials  under 
controlled  air  velocities  (0.48-7.23  m  s-1).  High  speed  videos  revealed  that  the  droplets  interacted  with 
the  channel  walls  at  lower  air  velocities  (0.48-4  m  s-1)  and  led  to  channel  corner  filling  depending  on 
the  channel  open  angle.  However,  at  higher  air  velocities  (4.1-7.23  m  s_1),  the  droplets  did  not  contact 
the  channel  walls  and  slid  off  from  the  GDL  surface.  For  higher  air  velocities,  a  correlation  was  obtained 
for  the  minimum  velocity  required  to  remove  the  droplet  from  the  channel  without  interacting  with  the 
channel  walls.  For  lower  air  velocities,  the  minimum  pressure  drop  required  for  removing  the  droplet 
from  the  gas  channel  for  both  corner  filling  and  non-filling  scenarios  was  obtained.  The  study  clearly 
establishes  the  important  role  played  by  the  channel  sidewalls  and  the  channel  angle  on  the  water 
droplet  transport  characteristics. 

©  2013  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Water  management  in  Proton  Exchange  Membrane  Fuel  Cells 
(PEMFCs)  has  been  receiving  attention  in  the  automotive  sector 
over  the  past  few  years  [1-14].  The  water  removal  is  particularly 
challenging  at  lower  gas  velocities  encountered  in  the  channels 
during  startup  and  shutdown  cycles  since  the  gas  velocity  is  low 
during  these  periods.  This  makes  the  liquid  water  removal  difficult 
[1].  Removal  of  water  droplets  from  the  gas  channel  effectively 
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without  lowering  the  fuel  cell  efficiency  is  one  of  the  major  issues 
that  needs  to  be  addressed  before  commercialization  of  the  PEMFCs 
become  a  reality  in  the  automotive  industry  [2]. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  a  lot  of  research  has  been  done  to 
address  the  efficient  water  removal  from  the  gas  channels  of  the 
PEMFCs.  It  has  been  reported  that  various  factors  such  as  air  ve¬ 
locity,  channel  wall  and  gas  diffusion  layer  (GDL)  material  proper¬ 
ties,  contact  angle  hysteresis  on  the  GDL  and  the  channel  walls, 
droplet  emergence  location,  and  channel  cross  sectional  geometry 
play  important  roles  in  the  water  removal  process  [1-23].  It  was 
also  revealed  that  the  air  flow  in  the  channel  exerts  pressure  force 
on  the  droplet  which  in  turn  deforms  the  droplet  by  changing  its 
contact  angle  on  the  channel  surface  and  eventually  leads  to  its 
removal  [9-12]. 

A  droplet  or  a  slug  (elongated  droplet  touching  the  sidewalls) 
experiences  different  forces  that  act  on  it  and  determine  its 
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Fig.  1.  Different  forces  acting  on  the  droplet  in  the  PEMFC  gas  channel. 


movement  in  the  gas  channel.  Fig.  1  shows  the  different  forces 
acting  on  a  droplet  which  include  gravity  (Fg),  surface  tension  (Fy) 
and  the  drag  force  (FD)  applied  due  to  the  gas  flow  in  the  channel 
[24,25].  It  is  seen  that  the  droplet  moves  in  the  gas  channel  when 
the  gravity  and  the  drag  forces  overcome  the  surface  tension  force 
holding  the  droplet  in  the  channel. 

The  effect  of  gravity  on  the  droplet  (or  slug)  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  droplet.  This  is  generally  governed  by  the  Bond  number 
(B0  =  PgD2/ y),  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  gravity  force  to  the  surface 
tension  force.  It  is  reported  that  if  B0  ~  0.1  or  lower,  the  surface 
tension  forces  are  dominant  in  the  system  and  the  gravity  forces 
can  be  neglected  [3,26].  Since,  the  channel  size  used  for  gas  chan¬ 
nels  is  smaller  than  about  1  mm,  the  droplet  sizes  in  the  channel  are 
also  quite  small.  Hence,  most  of  the  studies  in  PEMFCs  neglect  the 
gravity  effect  on  the  droplet.  However,  it  is  also  seen  from  a  few 
studies  that  the  gravity  does  have  an  effect  on  the  droplet  in  the 
PEMFC  gas  channel  [13,22,24,27-29]. 

Kimball  et  al.  performed  a  study  to  understand  the  effect  of 
gravity  on  the  water  movement  in  the  gas  channel  [24].  They 
mentioned  that  the  motion  of  the  slug  in  the  gas  channel  is  gravity 
dependent  when  the  fuel  cell  is  placed  vertically.  The  reactant  gas 
channels  are  blocked  and  the  current  density  fluctuates  when  the 
slug  has  to  move  against  the  gravity.  They  also  found  that  the 
gravity  effects  were  amplified  when  the  large  pore  for  droplet 
emergence  was  under  the  channel  region.  However,  when  the  large 
pore  was  under  the  land  region,  the  gravity  effects  diminished  [27]. 
Yi  et  al.  also  studied  the  effect  of  gravity  on  the  fuel  cell  perfor¬ 
mance  and  concluded  that  at  an  optimized  gravitational  angle  for 
cell  orientation,  the  output  power  of  PEMFC  stack  can  be  enhanced 
greatly  [28].  Chen  and  Wu  studied  the  effect  of  gravity  on  water 
discharge  in  the  PEMFC  gas  channel  [29].  They  concluded  that  the 
excess  water  present  in  the  cathode  channel  is  easily  removed  from 
the  cell  when  the  anode  channel  orientation  is  upwards.  They  also 
suggested  that  the  placement  of  anode  and  cathode  is  very 
important  for  the  performance  of  the  PEMFC.  Lu  et  al.  studied  the 
effect  of  orientation  of  the  cell  on  the  water  distribution  and  flow 
patterns  in  the  gas  channels  and  also  found  that  the  vertical 
orientation  of  the  cell  was  beneficial  for  the  water  flow  pattern  and 
the  two  phase  flow  in  the  gas  channels  as  compared  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  cell  [22  .  Das  et  al.  studied  the  effect  of  adhesion  force  on  the 
liquid  water  removal  from  the  GDL  [13].  They  reported  that  for 
droplets  smaller  than  1.5  mm  in  diameter,  the  gravity  effect  can  be 
neglected.  However,  when  the  droplet  size  is  above  2  mm  or  B0  is 
above  0.14,  the  gravity  has  a  significant  effect  on  its  removal. 
Therefore,  it  can  be  concluded  from  these  studies  that  the  gravity 
effect  in  the  PEMFC  gas  channel  can  be  neglected  only  when  the 
droplet  diameter  is  smaller  than  1  mm  or  B0  less  than  0.1,  otherwise 
it  needs  to  be  considered  in  the  analysis. 

The  surface  tension  forces  also  play  a  major  role  in  the  droplet 
removal  process.  The  adhesion  force  exerted  by  the  surface  tension 
on  the  droplet  is  a  function  of  the  surface  wettability  defined  by  the 
contact  angles  (0)  and  the  contact  angle  hysteresis  (A0)  [30].  Con¬ 
tact  angle  hysteresis  is  the  difference  between  the  advancing  (0A) 
and  the  receding  (0R)  contact  angles.  6  a  and  0r  are  the  maximum 


and  the  minimum  contact  angles  respectively  that  the  droplet 
makes  on  a  surface  before  it  begins  to  travel  on  or  depart  from  the 
surface.  When  the  hysteresis  A0  of  a  material  is  high,  a  larger  drag 
force  is  required  from  the  air  flow  in  the  channel  to  remove  the 
droplet.  When  a  droplet  interface  has  an  angle  6  <  90°,  it  is  called  a 
hydrophilic  surface  and  the  liquid  would  spread.  An  interface 
having  6  >  90°,  known  as  hydrophobic  surface,  the  liquid  repels  the 
surface  and  tries  to  attain  a  spherical  shape.  Droplet  removal  from  a 
hydrophobic  surface  is  easier  as  the  force  required  to  remove  the 
droplet  is  less  compared  to  a  hydrophilic  surface  for  a  given  hys¬ 
teresis.  GDL  being  a  hydrophobic  surface  allows  droplet  removal 
relatively  easily  compared  to  the  hydrophilic  channel  surface. 

Earlier  works  reported  in  this  area  indicate  that  material  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  channel  sidewall  have  great  influence  on  the  water 
transport  in  the  gas  channel  [22,31-34].  It  is  seen  that  even  though 
the  water  moved  faster  on  a  hydrophobic  surface,  having  a  hy¬ 
drophobic  channel  sidewalls  is  disadvantageous  for  gas  diffusion  to 
the  catalyst  layer  and  the  fuel  cell  performance  [31  ].  Quan  and  Lai 
performed  a  numerical  simulation  to  understand  water  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  gas  channels  and  found  that  the  hydrophilic  channel 
surface  facilitates  the  transport  of  reactant  gases  to  the  reaction 
sites  by  transporting  the  water  along  the  channel  edges  [32].  This 
acts  as  an  effective  water  management  strategy  in  the  gas  channels. 
On  the  other  hand,  hydrophilic  surface  also  increases  the  pressure 
drop  due  to  liquid  water  spreading,  forming  slugs  and  leading  to 
blockages  in  the  channels.  Zhu  et  al.  conducted  a  numerical  study  to 
understand  the  effect  of  surface  wettability  on  the  droplet  removal 
from  the  gas  channels  [33].  They  proposed  that  the  hydrophilic 
channel  walls  spread  water  to  the  channel  corners  leading  to  film 
flow  and  eventually  result  in  blocking  of  the  gas  flow  pathways. 
Similar  experimental  study  was  performed  by  Lu  et  al.  and  they 
found  that  the  hydrophilic  channels  help  in  uniform  water  distri¬ 
bution  along  the  GDL  surface  [22].  They  also  stated  that  hydrophilic 
gas  channel  walls  help  in  creating  film  flow  in  the  channel  and 
therefore  reduce  the  pressure  drop  in  the  channel.  From  all  these 
work  it  could  be  seen  that  both  hydrophilic  and  hydrophobic 
channels  have  their  merits  and  demerits. 

It  was  also  noted  that  the  channel  geometry  has  an  important 
effect  on  water  management  in  the  PEMFC  gas  channels.  Owejan 
et  al.  performed  an  in  situ  study  to  understand  the  effect  of  gas 
channel  properties  on  water  accumulation  in  the  PEMFCs  [15].  They 
stated  that  triangular  cross-sectional  channels  retained  less 
amount  of  water  compared  to  rectangular  channels  at  a  given 
current  density.  Zhu  et  al.  performed  a  numerical  investigation  on 
six  different  channel  geometries  to  understand  which  geometry 
performs  better  for  a  PEMFC  gas  channel  [34].  It  was  observed  that 
the  detachment  time,  detachment  diameter,  and  removal  time  of 
water  droplets  were  found  to  be  lower  for  triangular  and  trapezoid 
channels,  and  higher  for  rectangular  and  upside  down  trapezoid 
channels.  Similar  study  was  performed  by  Lu  et  al.,  and  they  re¬ 
ported  that  sinusoidal  and  trapezoidal  channels  produce  lower 
pressure  drops  in  the  channel  compared  to  rectangular  gas  chan¬ 
nels  [22]. 

Rath  and  Kandlikar  performed  ex  situ  experiments  to  under¬ 
stand  how  different  angled  trapezoid  channels  affect  the  droplet 
dynamics  in  gas  channels  from  a  microscopic  perspective  [23].  They 
found  that  the  droplet  wicking  into  the  channel  corners  for  a 
trapezoidal  channel  depends  upon  the  Concus-Finn  condition.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Concus-Finn  condition, 

'la  <  ($b  +  ^w)— n  (1) 

where  6b  and  0w  is  the  contact  angle  for  the  base  and  the  wall 
surfaces  respectively,  and  2a  is  the  channel  open  angle  (angle  be¬ 
tween  the  sidewall  and  GDL)  [35-37].  If  this  equation  is  satisfied 
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then  the  droplet  would  not  wick  to  the  channel  corner,  whereas 
when  this  condition  is  not  satisfied,  the  droplet  would  wick  to  the 
corner  and  fill  it.  Gopalan  and  Kandlikar  extended  this  work  by 
incorporating  air  flow  in  the  gas  channel  [16,18].  They  showed  that 
the  filling  and  non-filling  behavior  of  the  droplet  at  the  channel 
corner  depends  upon  the  instantaneous  dynamic  contact  angles 
the  droplet  makes  with  the  base  and  the  sidewall.  They  also  stated 
that  the  pressure  drop  in  the  channel  for  non-filling  corners  is 
lower  compared  to  the  channels  filling  the  corners.  They  also 
investigated  the  effect  of  surface  properties  by  experimenting  with 
different  channel  walls  and  GDL  materials  [17,19].  They  found  that 
for  the  commonly  employed  material  pairs  used  in  automotive 
application,  50°  trapezoidal  channel  acts  as  the  transition  angle 
between  filling  and  non-filling  channel  corners.  Any  angle  above 
the  transition  angle  would  lead  to  water  wicking  to  the  channel 
corner  and  filling  it  and  any  angle  below  the  transition  angle  would 
lead  to  no  corner  filling. 

There  have  been  many  analytical  models  proposed  in  the  past  to 
understand  the  effect  of  different  forces  acting  on  a  droplet  growing 
on  the  base  of  a  microchannel  [6-9,38-40].  These  models  gener¬ 
ally  employ  force  balance  or  torque  balance  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
different  parameters  and  membrane  properties  on  droplet  forma¬ 
tion  and  its  removal.  Luca  et  al.  tried  to  validate  these  two  models 
with  experimental  data  available  in  literature  and  found  that  the 
force  balance  model  yields  better  results  when  wall  shear  stress  is 
above  7  Pa  and  membrane  pore  diameter  is  below  1.5  pm  [41  ].  On  a 
similar  note,  Chen  et  al.  presented  a  simplified  model  based  on 
macroscopic  force  balance  and  droplet-geometry  approximation 
for  predicting  the  instability  in  the  droplet  which  leads  to  its 
removal  from  the  GDL  surface  [9].  Zhang  et  al.  performed  experi¬ 
mental  and  analytical  studies  and  developed  a  correlation  for  the 
droplet  detachment  diameter  from  the  GDL  surface  in  terms  of 
velocity  and  Reynolds  Number  (Re)  [3].  Similarly,  Ha  et  al.  also 
performed  experimental  study  to  understand  the  droplet  detach¬ 
ment  characteristic  from  the  GDL  and  complimented  it  with  a 
simplified  model  [40].  The  model  was  used  as  a  criterion  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  droplet  instability  and  removal  tendency  in  the  gas 
channel. 

Hao  and  Cheng  performed  numerical  simulation  using  Lattice 
Boltzman  method  to  understand  the  influence  of  gas  flow  velocity 
and  GDL  surface  wettability  on  droplet  detachment  size  and 
droplet  removal  time  from  the  gas  channel  [38,39].  They  also 
developed  analytical  models  based  on  force  balance  to  predict  the 
droplet  detachment  size  and  the  shear  force  required  to  move  the 
droplet  on  a  hydrophobic  wall  in  terms  of  dynamic  contact  angles 
for  a  steady  velocity  profile.  Similarly,  Cho  et  al.  investigated  the 
dynamics  of  the  liquid  water  in  the  PEMFC  gas  channels  through 
numerical  and  analytical  studies  [6,7].  They  used  CFD  simulations 
to  determine  the  droplet  detachment  velocity  by  comparing  the 
wall  adhesion  and  drag  forces  and  proposed  an  expression  relating 
the  Weber  number  to  the  Reynolds  number.  All  the  above 
mentioned  models  are  very  useful  in  understanding  the  droplet 
behavior  in  the  gas  channel,  but  they  all  assume  that  the  droplet 
does  not  touch  the  sidewall  and  do  not  take  into  account  the 
channel  geometry. 

The  objective  of  this  work  is  to  study  experimentally  the  droplet 
dynamics  in  the  PEMFC  gas  channel  with  different  trapezoidal 
channel  open  angle.  The  experimental  study  is  complimented  with 
analytical  models  to  predict  the  droplet  detachment  velocity  and 
the  minimum  pressure  drop  required  to  remove  the  droplet  from 
the  trapezoid  gas  channels  at  different  air  velocities  and  different 
open  angles.  During  the  experiments,  three  different  types  of 
behavior  were  observed  for  the  droplet  dynamics  inside  the  gas 
channel.  At  lower  air  velocities,  the  droplet  interacted  with  the 
channel  walls  and  resulted  in  channel  corner  filling  or  non-filling 


depending  upon  the  channel  open  angle  18,19].  At  higher  air  ve¬ 
locities,  the  droplets  were  removed  from  the  channel  before  they 
touched  the  channel  walls.  The  model  developed  encompasses  all 
the  different  droplet  dynamics  and  is  presented  in  terms  of  the 
dynamic  contact  angles  of  the  channel  wall  and  the  base,  air  ve¬ 
locity,  channel  open  angle,  and  the  droplet  emergence  or  pore 
location  inside  the  PEMFC  gas  channel. 

2.  Experimental  study 

2  A.  Experimental  set  up 

The  experimental  setup  shown  in  Fig.  2  was  developed  for  an  ex 
situ  study  to  understand  the  effect  of  air  velocity  and  channel  open 
angle  on  droplet  dynamics  in  PEMFC  gas  channels.  Since  the  local 
water  droplet  behavior  depends  only  on  the  local  two-phase  flow 
conditions  and  the  channel  surface  properties,  the  ex  situ  experi¬ 
ments  are  expected  to  provide  clear  insight  on  the  droplet-wall 
interactions.  The  test  setup  was  made  up  of  two  plates:  (1)  the 
base  plate  that  holds  the  GDL  on  the  top  side  and  has  the  water  inlet 
at  the  bottom  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  (2)  the  top  plate  that  has  the 
trapezoidal  channel  of  different  open  angles  (45°,  50°,  60°,  90°) 
etched  into  it.  The  top  and  the  bottom  plates  were  made  up  of 
polycarbonate  material  and  the  length  of  the  gas  channel  was 
100  mm.  The  hydraulic  diameter  of  the  channel  was  0.5  mm  for  all 
the  trapezoidal  channels  used.  The  droplet  emergence  location  was 
5  mm  away  from  the  exit  of  the  channel.  A  pressure  tap  was  located 
on  the  top  plate  7  mm  away  from  the  exit  location  of  the  channel  to 
measure  the  pressure  drop  across  the  droplet.  The  air  flow  into  the 
channel  was  supplied  from  a  Parker  Balston  HPZA  18000  Zero  Air 
Generator  via  an  air  manifold  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the 
channel.  The  air  flow  inside  the  channel  was  controlled  using  a 
rotameter  before  the  air  manifold.  The  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  Mitsubishi  Rayon  Corporation  GDL  (MRC-105  GDL) 
treated  with  6%  PTFE  and  coated  with  an  in-house  microporous 
layer  (MPL)  at  the  General  Motors  facility  in  Honeoye  Falls,  NY.  The 
thickness  of  the  GDL  was  approximately  245  pm.  A  PTFE  gasket  of 
178  pm  thickness  was  used  around  the  GDL  to  ensure  an  appro¬ 
priate  compression. 

The  test  setup  was  mounted  on  a  vibration  isolation  table  to 
mitigate  any  discrepancies  due  to  vibrations.  High  speed  videos  at  a 


Fig.  2.  Experimental  set  up  with  high  speed  camera  visualization  from  both  top  and 
front  of  the  channel. 
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frame  rate  of  125  fps  were  recorded  to  observe  the  droplet  removal 
pattern  from  the  gas  channel  using  Keyence  VW-6000  high  speed 
digital  camera.  The  droplet  dynamics  in  the  gas  channel  were 
studied  previously  by  the  authors  for  a  3  mm  hydraulic  diameter 
channel,  which  was  much  larger  than  the  actual  fuel  cell  channel 
dimensions  [18  .  Current  work  was  performed  to  verify  those  re¬ 
sults  of  channel  corner  filling  behavior  and  two-phase  pressure 
drop  characteristics  in  a  smaller  hydraulic  diameter  channel  of 
0.5  mm  that  is  representative  of  actual  fuel  cell  gas  channels. 

2.2.  Experimental  details 

Experiments  were  performed  with  superficial  air  velocities  of 
0.48-7.23  m  s-1,  which  correspond  to  the  current  densities  of  0.1- 
1.5  A  cm-2  respectively.  These  air  velocities  correspond  to  an  active 
area  of  50  cm2  in  a  typical  fuel  cell  for  a  channel  cross  section  of 
0.4  mm  x  0.7  mm  that  meets  the  Department  of  Energy  specifi¬ 
cations  [15].  The  Re  for  the  given  air  velocities  in  the  channel  was 
within  the  range  of  15-233.  Table  1  shows  the  air  velocities  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  current  densities  and  stoich  with  their  respective 
Re  in  the  gas  channel.  A  Harvard  apparatus  (Model  11  Plus)  syringe 
pump  was  used  to  introduce  water  on  the  GDL  surface.  The  water 
flow  rate  in  the  experiments  was  set  at  0.005  ml  min-1,  which 
corresponds  to  a  current  density  of  0.1  A  cm-2.  The  water  flow  rate 
does  not  have  any  direct  bearing  on  the  experiments  as  the  study 
was  focused  on  the  discrete  droplet  behavior.  A  preferential  pore  of 
50  pm  was  made  on  the  GDL  such  that  it  was  0.2  mm  away  from  the 
channel  corners  for  the  water  to  appear  at  a  given  location  i.e.  5  mm 
away  from  the  channel  exit  in  the  gas  channel  to  facilitate 
visualization. 

The  air  velocity  in  the  channel  was  set  to  the  desired  value  and 
the  water  droplet  was  allowed  to  grow  on  the  GDL  surface  until  it 
was  removed  by  the  air  flow.  As  the  droplet  grew  in  the  channel,  it 
interacted  with  the  channel  walls  differently  depending  on  the 
channel  open  angle,  contact  angles  of  the  water  on  the  GDL  and 
sidewall  surfaces,  and  air  velocities  introduced  in  the  channel. 

The  droplet  dynamics  in  the  gas  channel  was  captured  by  the 
high  speed  camera  from  the  exit  and  also  from  the  top  of  the 
channel  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  videos  were  later  post-processed 
using  Keyence  Motion  Analyzer  software  at  3X  magnification.  The 
angles  6 ,  d/\  and  6r  were  measured  for  both  the  sidewall  material 
and  the  GDL  using  a  VCA  Optima  Surface  Analysis  System  before  the 
experiments  were  performed.  Using  these  values  the  A0  values  for 
channel  wall  and  the  GDL  were  calculated.  The  angles  6 ,  6 a,  Or  and 
hysteresis  M  for  the  GDL  and  channel  wall  material  used  are  given 
in  Table  2. 

Concus-Finn  condition  was  used  to  estimate  the  transition 
angle  between  non-filling  and  filling  conditions  of  the  channel 
corners  for  a  given  material  pair.  It  was  found  that  for  MRC-105  GDL 


Table  1 

Air  velocities  corresponding  to  the  current  densities  and  stoic  with  their  respective 
Re  in  the  gas  channel. 


Current  density 
(A  cm-2) 

Stoichiometry 

Air  velocities 
(ms"1) 

Reynolds 
number  (Re) 

0.1 

2 

0.48 

15.53 

0.1 

3 

0.72 

23.30 

0.2 

2 

0.96 

31.07 

0.4 

2 

1.93 

62.13 

0.6 

2 

2.89 

93.20 

0.8 

2 

3.85 

124.26 

1.0 

2 

4.82 

155.33 

1.1 

2 

5.30 

170.86 

1.3 

2 

6.26 

201.93 

1.5 

2 

7.23 

233.00 

Table  2 

The  static,  advancing,  receding  contact  angles  and  hysteresis  value  for  different  GDL 
and  channel  wall  materials  used. 


Material 

Contact 
angle  ( 6 ) 

Advancing  contact 
angle  (0adv) 

Receding  contact 
angle  ( 0rec ) 

Hysteresis 

m 

Polycarbonate 

80 

85 

61 

24 

MRC-105 

145 

148 

138 

10 

TGP-H-060 

142 

145 

127 

18 

SGL-25BC 

144 

148 

136 

12 

and  polycarbonate  channel  wall  the  transition  angle  was  50°.  The 
corner  filling  of  the  channel  is  not  desirable  since  the  droplet  pin¬ 
ned  to  the  channel  corners  act  as  viable  pinning  sites  for  other 
successive  droplets  emerging  in  the  channel.  Once  the  droplets 
merge  with  each  other,  they  formed  film  flow  in  the  channel  and 
eventually  lead  to  slug  flow  with  complete  channel  blockage.  Thus, 
corner  filling  is  seen  undesirable  to  prevent  such  degenerative 
effects. 

3.  Results 

As  stated  earlier,  the  ex  situ  experiments  were  performed  with  a 
0.4  x  0.7  mm  polycarbonate  gas  channel  and  MRC-105  GDL  under 
different  air  velocities  (0.48—7.23  m  s-1)  and  trapezoidal  channel 
open  angles  (45°,  50°,  60°,  90°).  Droplet  behavior  in  the  gas  channel 
of  different  open  angles  was  captured  from  the  front  view,  i.e.  from 
the  exit  of  the  channel.  For  air  velocities  between  0.48  and  4  m  s-1, 
droplets  behaved  differently  for  different  open  angles.  In  90°  and 
60°  channels,  it  was  observed  that  the  droplet  filled  the  channel 
corners  for  air  velocities  below  4  m  s-1.  Fig.  3  shows  the  images  of 
corner  filling/non-filling  behavior  observed  for  different  channel 
open  angles  at  air  velocities  of  0.72  m  s-1  and  3.85  m  s-1.  From  the 
figure  it  is  observed  that  for  45°  channel,  the  droplet  did  not  fill  the 
channel  corners  for  air  velocities  below  4  m  s-1.  However,  for  50° 
channel,  different  droplet  dynamics  are  observed  at  different  air 
velocities.  For  air  velocities  between  0.48  and  1  m  s-1,  the  droplet 
led  to  corner  filling  behavior,  but  for  air  velocities  between  1  and 
4  m  s-1,  the  droplet  showed  no  corner  filling  behavior. 

Droplet  interaction  with  the  sidewall  was  also  visualized  from 
the  top  of  the  channel.  From  this  view,  the  length  of  the  film  or  the 
slug  flow  along  the  channel  cross  section  was  measured.  Fig.  4 
shows  a  film  and  a  slug  flow  pattern  in  the  gas  channel  from  top 
view  for  90°  and  50°  channels.  Using  these  images,  the  channel 
blockage  percentages  along  the  channel  cross  section  for  90°  and 
50°  channels  were  calculated  and  are  shown  in  Table  3.  It  is 
observed  from  the  table  that  for  lower  air  velocities  (0.48-1  m  s-1), 
the  droplet  completely  blocked  the  channel  and  formed  slug  flow. 
As  the  air  velocity  was  increased  above  1  m  s-1,  the  channel 
blockage  percentage  went  down  and  the  water  flow  pattern  in  the 
channel  transformed  into  film  flow. 

A  pressure  sensor  was  also  connected  to  the  gas  channel 
through  a  pressure  tap  placed  upstream  of  the  droplet  inlet  location 
to  measure  pressure  drop  across  the  droplet.  Fig.  5  shows  the 
pressure  drop  data  for  different  channel  open  angles  as  a  function 
of  air  velocity  in  the  gas  channel.  It  is  seen  from  the  figure  that  the 
pressure  drop  increases  as  the  air  velocity  in  the  channel  increases. 
Also,  it  is  observed  that  for  a  given  air  velocity,  the  pressure  drop 
increases  with  increasing  channel  open  angle.  Hence,  to  predict  the 
pressure  drop  in  a  trapezoid  channel  as  a  function  of  air  velocity 
and  the  channel  open  angle,  a  surface  plot  of  the  same  was 
developed  using  Matlab.  Figs.  6  and  7  show  the  pressure  drop  plots 
as  a  function  of  channel  open  angles  and  air  velocities  for  filling  and 
non-filling  cases  respectively.  For  both,  filling  and  non-filling  cases, 
similar  trends  were  observed.  As  the  air  velocity  and  the  open  angle 
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(a)  90°  Channel 


50°  Channel 


45°  Channel 


Corner  Filled 


Corner  Filled 


Corner  Not  Filled 


(b)  90°  Channel 


Corner  Filled 


50°  Channel  45°  Channel 


Corner  Not  Filled  Corner  Not  Filled 


Fig.  3.  Images  of  corner  filling/non-filling  behavior  observed  in  different  channel  open  angles  at  air  velocity  of  (a)  0.72  m  s  1  and  (b)  3.85  ms1. 


increases,  the  pressure  drop  in  the  channel  goes  up.  The  correla¬ 
tions  obtained  for  pressure  drop  in  terms  of  air  velocity  (v)  and 
channel  open  angle  (2a)  for  channel  corner  filling  and  non-filling 
cases  are  given  by  Eqs.  (2)  and  (3)  respectively. 

A P  =  46.56sin2«  +  390.6V2  -  filling  (2) 

A P  =  41.33sin2a  +  261.4V2  -  Non  -  filling  (3) 

These  correlations  provide  the  minimum  pressure  drop  required 
in  a  trapezoid  channel  for  the  droplet  to  be  removed  when  it  in¬ 
teracts  with  the  channel  walls  at  air  velocities  below  4  m  s-1.  These 
correlations  for  filling  and  non-filling  cases  have  R2  =  0.96  and  0.95 
respectively.  These  correlations  are  specific  to  the  channel  geom¬ 
etries  investigated. 


(a)  90°  Channel 


90°  Channel 


Slug  Flow 


Film  Flow 


(b)  50°  Channel 


50°  Channel 


Slug  Flow 


Film  Flow 


Fig.  4.  Image  of  a  film  and  a  slug  flow  from  top  view  at  air  velocities  of  0.72  m  s  1  and 
3.85  m  s_1  respectively  in  a  (a)  90°  channel  and  (b)  50°  channel. 


Droplet  dynamics  in  the  gas  channel  were  completely  different 
when  the  air  velocity  was  increased  above  4  m  s_1.  Fig.  8  shows  an 
image  of  the  droplet  removal  from  a  50°  channel  at  an  air  velocity  of 
6.26  m  s-1.  At  very  high  air  velocities  (4.1  -7.23  ms-1)  introduced  in 
the  channels  with  different  open  angles,  it  was  observed  that  the 
droplets  slid  off  from  the  GDL  surface  without  touching  the  side- 
walls  and  were  removed  from  the  channel.  This  was  mainly 
because  the  air  velocities  were  so  high  that  the  drag  force  on  the 
droplet  was  considerably  higher  compared  to  the  surface  tension 
force  with  which  the  droplet  was  held  on  the  GDL.  To  encompass  all 
the  forces  acting  on  the  droplet  at  higher  air  velocities  (4.1  — 
7.23  m  s-1),  a  theoretical  analysis  was  performed  to  determine  the 
minimum  droplet  detachment  velocity  required  in  a  microchannel 
for  removing  the  droplet  before  it  touched  the  sidewall.  The  anal¬ 
ysis  consisted  of  a  force  balance  on  the  droplet  just  before  it  was 
moved  from  the  GDL  surface.  Different  forces  acting  on  the  droplet 
in  a  gas  channel  are  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  gravitational  force  was 
neglected  in  this  analysis.  As  discussed  earlier,  this  assumption  is 
valid  for  droplets  with  the  Bond  number  (ratio  of  gravity  to  surface 


Table  3 

Channel  blockage  percentage  for  90°  and  50°  channels  from  top  view. 


Channel  open  angle  Air  velocity 

(ms-1) 

Flow 

pattern 

Channel  blockage 
percentage 

90 

0.48 

Slug 

100 

0.72 

Slug 

100 

0.96 

Slug 

99.75 

1.93 

Film 

93.33 

2.89 

Film 

86.67 

3.85 

Film 

80.67 

4.82 

Droplet 

72.83 

5.30 

Droplet 

70.92 

6.26 

Droplet 

67.66 

7.23 

Droplet 

64.58 

50 

0.48 

Slug 

100 

0.72 

Slug 

100 

0.96 

Slug 

99.60 

1.93 

Film 

86.67 

2.89 

Film 

80.67 

3.85 

Film 

78.53 

4.82 

Droplet 

66.67 

5.30 

Droplet 

60.40 

6.26 

Droplet 

55.87 

7.23 

Droplet 

52.87 
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Fig.  5.  Pressure  drop  measured  across  the  droplet  in  the  gas  channel  for  different  air 
velocities. 


applied  and  Cd  is  the  drag  coefficient  on  the  droplet  and  it  can  be 
estimated  using  following  empirical  correlation  [3,42]. 

CD  =  ^(l  +0.1925Ke063)  (6) 

Eq.  (6)  is  applicable  for  a  spherical  droplet.  Since  the  droplet  in 
this  case  was  not  completely  spherical,  this  equation  cannot  be 
used  directly.  Also  Eq.  (6)  is  applicable  for  a  uniform  velocity  profile 
in  the  channel  whereas  in  this  work,  the  effect  of  sidewall  also 
needs  to  be  taken  into  account.  Therefore,  a  rectification  factor,  K, 
for  the  drag  coefficient  is  introduced  to  account  for  the  effect  of  the 
two  parameters  mentioned  earlier. 


Fd  =  K^CD  p  v2  A 


(7) 


The  area  of  the  droplet  on  which  the  drag  force  is  applied 
was  calculated  from  Fig.  10  using  the  front  view  of  the  droplet. 
Fig.  10  shows  only  one  of  the  sidewalls  of  the  gas  channel  for 
simplicity.  Different  parameters  shown  in  Fig.  10  are  defined  as 
follows: 


tension  forces)  less  than  0.1  [13].  For  water  droplets  at  standard 
earth  gravity,  this  result  in  a  limiting  droplet  radius  of  1.5  mm.  The 
droplet  sizes  in  this  study  were  observed  to  be  less  than  0.4  mm.  It 
was  also  observed  from  Fig.  9  that  the  drag  force  acts  on  the  droplet 
in  the  direction  of  air  flow  whereas  the  surface  tension  force  which 
holds  the  droplet  on  the  GDL  acts  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was 
also  assumed  that  the  drag  force,  which  is  the  combination  of  shear 
force  and  the  pressure  force  acting  on  the  droplet,  was  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  net  surface  tension  force  at  the  instance  of  droplet 
removal. 

Fd  +  Fs  =  0  (4) 

The  drag  force  (FD)  acting  on  the  droplet  is  given  by  Eq.  (5) 


Fd  =  2  P  y2  A 


(5) 


where  p  is  the  density  of  the  fluid  applying  the  force  (air),  v  is  the  air 
velocity,  A  is  the  area  of  the  droplet  on  which  the  drag  force  is 


6  is  the  static  contact  angle  of  the  base  wall. 

2a  is  the  open  angle  between  the  wall  and  the  base. 
a  is  the  distance  of  the  droplet  emergence  location  from  the 
channel  corner. 

1 6  is  the  inner  open  angle  made  by  the  radius  Fa  with  the  base  of 
the  channel. 

b  is  the  vertical  distance  from  the  center  of  the  sphere  which 
constitutes  the  droplet  to  the  base  of  the  channel, 
y  is  the  angle  made  by  the  radius  Fawith  the  line  b  passing 
through  the  droplet  center  to  the  mid-  point  of  the  base  where 
the  droplet  touches. 

c  is  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  droplet  to  the  sidewall 
such  that  it  makes  an  angle  <5  with  the  radius  of  the  droplet. 

The  base  area  of  the  droplet  on  the  GDL  surface  was  calcu¬ 
lated  as 


„.R?i(e-sif9) 


(8) 


The  trapezoid  channel  open  angle  is  related  to  the  droplet 


Fig.  6.  Pressure  drop  surface  curve  in  the  gas  channel  as  a  function  of  channel  open  angle  and  air  velocities  for  filling  cases. 
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Air  Velocity  (m/s) 

Fig.  7.  Pressure  drop  surface  curve  in  the  gas  channel  as  a  function  of  channel  open  angle  and  air  velocities  for  non-filling  cases. 


critical  radius  (maximum  radius  of  the  droplet  before  it  touches  the  The  surface  tension  forces  due  to  advancing  (Fs,a)  and  receding 

sidewall)  as  (Fs,r)  contact  angles  are  given  by 


tan2a  = 


Rq  sin/?  +  FCl  sin<5 
a  -  Rq  cosd 


(9) 


From  Eq.  (9),  the  maximum  radius  of  the  droplet  FC1  just  before 
it  interacts  with  the  sidewall  was  obtained. 


D  _  asin2ct 
Cl  _  1  -  (cos#cos2a) 


(10) 


Substituting  the  area  of  the  droplet  and  FC1  in  Eq.  (7),  the  drag 
force  applied  on  the  droplet  was  obtained. 


asin2a 


Fd  2K  Cd  pv  -  (cos0cos2a) ) 


sin20\ 


(11) 


Eq.  (11)  gives  the  total  drag  force  applied  on  the  droplet  by  the 
air  flow  in  a  trapezoidal  gas  channel.  To  find  the  I<  value  associated 
with  the  droplet  dynamics  in  a  trapezoid  channel,  the  drag  force  is 
equated  to  the  surface  tension  force. 


Fsa  =  o-2d-cosdA  (12) 

Fs,  R  =  (7-2d-cos0R  (13) 

where  a  is  the  surface  tension  coefficient  and  2d  is  the  width  of  the 
contact  line  (normal  to  air  flow  direction)  of  the  droplet  on  the  GDL 
surface. 

The  net  surface  tension  force  Fs  and  the  width  2d  are  given  by 


Fs  =  Fsa~Fs,r  (14) 

Fs  =  (7-2d-(cos0A  -  cos0R)  (15) 

2d  =  2Fclsiny  =  2Fclsin$  (16) 

Substituting  2d  values  in  Eq.  15 

Fs  =  2<7Fclsin$(cos0A  -  cosOR)  (17) 


Substituting  Rc i  value  from  Eq.  (10)  in  Eq.  (17)  gives 

Fs  =  2ff(l  -  (cos^cos2«))  Sin^(C0S^A  -  C0S^R)  (18) 

Eq.  (18)  gives  the  net  surface  tension  force  acting  on  the  droplet 
holding  it  on  the  GDL  surface.  Combining  Eqs.  (11 )  and  (18),  Eq.  (19) 
is  obtained  for  the  minimum  velocity  required  to  remove  the 
droplet  from  the  gas  channel  before  it  interacts  with  the  channel 
walls. 


Fig.  8.  Image  of  the  droplet  removal  from  a  50°  channel  without  touching  the  walls  of 
the  channel. 


Fig.  9.  Image  of  different  forces  acting  on  the  droplet  in  a  gas  channel. 
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Fig.  10.  Area  of  the  droplet  on  which  the  drag  force  is  being  applied  as  seen  from  the 
front  view  of  the  droplet. 


4(7sin#(cos#A  -  cosOR) 

- \ — t - v  ( i  y  j 

asin2a  \  ( a  sin20\ 
l-(cos#cos2a) )  (a~~) 

Using  the  experimental  data  for  the  droplet  removal  from  the 
gas  channel,  I<  value  was  determined  for  MRC-105  with  5%  PTFE.  It 
was  seen  that  the  K  value  varied  between  0.7  and  2  for  different 
trapezoid  channel  open  angles  and  the  superficial  air  velocity  in  the 
gas  channel. 

I<  =  (0.65sin2a  -  0.87)*p  +  (-6.3sin2a  +  8.4)  -  MRC  -  105 

(20) 

This  I<  value  is  also  dependent  on  the  GDL  material  used  in  the 
system.  Therefore,  different  GDL  materials  were  also  tested  in  our 
experiment  (TGP-H-060  and  SGL-25BC)  and  their  surface  wetta¬ 
bility  properties  such  as  0 ,  Oa,  Or  and  hysteresis  M  are  given  in 
Table  2.  The  I<  values  for  these  GDL  materials  were  also  found  and 
are  given  by  Eqs.  (21)  and  (22)  respectively.  The  I<  values  found  for 
different  GDL  materials  based  on  experimental  data  and  from  the 
theoretical  prediction  are  shown  in  Fig.  11.  It  is  observed  from  the 
figure  that  the  correlation  value  was  within  an  error  of  12%  for  all 
the  different  I<  values. 

I<  =  (0.4sin2ce  -  0.66)  +  (-3.88sin2a  +  6.47)  - TGP  -  H  -  060 

(21) 


Fig.  11.  I<  values  found  for  different  GDL  materials  based  on  experimental  data  and 
from  theoretical  prediction. 


I<  =  (0.88sin2a  -  1 .5)*v  +  (-8.3sin2a  +  14.3)  -  SGL  -  25BC 

(22) 

This  study  clearly  indicates  the  important  role  played  by  the 
channel  sidewalls  and  the  channel  angle  on  the  water  transport 
characteristics.  Knowing  the  previously  mentioned  parameters  for 
a  given  system,  the  minimum  velocity  required  to  remove  the 
droplet  from  the  channel  before  it  touches  the  channel  walls  can  be 
found  using  Eq.  (19).  In  addition,  if  the  inlet  gas  velocity  in  the 
channel  is  known  for  a  given  system,  the  minimum  pressure  drop 
required  to  remove  the  droplet  from  the  gas  channel  when  the 
droplet  touches  the  channel  walls  can  be  found  out  using  Eqs.  (2) 
and  (3). 

4.  Conclusion 

Ex  situ  experiments  were  conducted  to  study  the  water  droplet 
dynamics  in  a  PEMFC  gas  channel  with  different  trapezoid  channel 
angles  under  controlled  air  velocities  of  0.48-7.23  m  s-1.  High 
speed  videos  showing  the  droplet  behavior  in  the  gas  channels  were 
obtained  and  the  pressure  drop  across  the  droplet  was  recorded 
simultaneously.  It  was  revealed  through  the  high-speed  videos  that 
the  droplet  dynamics  at  the  channel  corners  was  significantly 
influenced  by  the  channel  open  angles  and  air  velocities.  At  lower 
air  velocities,  droplet  led  to  either  channel  corner  filling  or  non¬ 
filling  depending  upon  the  channel  open  angle.  At  higher  air  ve¬ 
locities,  the  droplets  were  removed  before  touching  the  channel 
walls.  For  designing  an  efficient  gas  channel  design,  the  minimum 
pressure  drop  or  minimum  velocity  of  the  airflow  required  in  the 
gas  channel  for  the  liquid  to  be  removed  efficiently  needs  to  be 
known.  Therefore,  a  pressure  drop  correlation  was  obtained  for 
droplets  interacting  in  a  trapezoid  channels  for  both  corner  filling 
and  non-corner  filling  scenarios  for  lower  air  velocities  (0.48- 
4  m  s-1).  For  higher  air  velocities,  a  force  balance  was  performed  on 
the  droplet  to  find  the  minimum  velocity  required  in  a  trapezoidal 
gas  channel  of  different  open  angles  to  remove  the  droplet  from  the 
channel  before  it  interacted  with  the  channel  walls. 
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